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Happy Vacation 


Y heee a good look at our cover this month and see if you can t 
which boy or girl is you. We are hoping that you will all be the litt 
girl in the center or the boy in the lower left-hand corner because 
are so very happy over their report cards. How proud Mother and Fathe 
will be when they take their reports home to show that they have learnet 
the lessons in their grades this year and will be passing to a higher grad 
next year. 

For the boy or girl who did not do so well in his or her studies, ther 
is always another chance. Vacation time is here with its long, sunny day 
of work and play. Your bodies will be stronger and your minds clea 
after the rest from schoolbooks, and the lessons that were hard for yo 
this spring will be easier for you in the fall. Put your books away fo 
the present and take a few days of rest from your studies. Then if yo 
want to go to vacation school or study for a while each day, you wi 
enjoy studying again. 

After the first few days of vacation, you will be looking for somethin 
to do. M. Mable Lunz has given you something that you will enjoy. Sh 
has found that popsicle sticks have other uses besides holding a bit 
flavored ice or ice cream to be sucked off. On page 24 she tells you gi 
how to make a lounge chair for your small dolls. Mrs. Lunz knows ho 
much fun it is to play mailman, and on page 25 she has given you dire 
tions for making your own private mailbox. Fastened to a post or 
on a ledge, it makes a fine place for the neighborhood boys and gitls' 
put their club notes and private messages for you. 

While you are having your vacation from school, I shall be havin 
mine from the office. Whether I go north or south, east or west, or eve 
if I stay at home, I shall be meeting WEE Wispom readers. And I 
greet each one of you silently with, ‘Happy Vacation!” 


Editor. 
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ij I've never seen the willows weeping; 


| Nor have I seen the broom a-sweeping, 


} Oh, what a lot I must be missing. 


1 lf others all these things can see, 


Things I've Neither 
Seen Nor Heard 


By Olive Mercer 


I've never heard the bluebells ringing, 
Though to-and-fro I’ve watched them swinging. 
I wonder, do they—when I’m sleeping? 


I've never seen a granny’s bonnet 
With all the little frills upon it. 


Although so often I go peeping. 


I've never seen the tulips kissing. 


I've never heard a crocus croaking; 
It seems to me it’s most provoking. 


Then what, oh, what is wrong with me? 
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See looked up at the big, new sign above 
the gates, and a wide smile brightened his 
features. ‘Branson Kennels,” it read. 
Branson Kennels! That explained the neat 
rows of wire pens—and the little houses that 
were built in the rear of each. For weeks Todd 
had wondered just what would be housed within 
the pens. Now he knew. It would be dogs! And 
Todd wanted a dog more than anything in the 
world: a dog to go with him into the great hills 
that rose behind his house. He entered the gate. 


“Hello, son.” The man’s voice was deep and 
kind. 

Todd whirled instantly, his round face 
coloring. “Hello,” he answered. “I saw your 
sign—and I thought maybe I could get a job 
with you ” His voice sort of trailed off. It 
was the first time he had ever asked anyone for 
a job. He had even surprised himself; he had 
not know he was going to ask for a job. “I like 
dogs real well,” he added, “and I need a dog. 
Are you going to have big dogs?” 

“No, not big dogs.’ The man smiled. ‘Come 
on in, and I'll show you the kind of dogs I'll 
have. The first dogs are here now: a mother dog 
and three little puppies. There will be a few 
more in this evening—and then we'll start filling 
up the kennels. I'll board dogs, too,” he added. 

On the back porch, Todd stopped and stared 
down at the smallest dog that he had ever seen 
in his life. Around her rolled and tumbled three 
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tiny brown pups. “I’ve never seen anything so 
little!” he gasped. 

“They're Chihuahuas,” laughed the man, “toy 
Chihuahuas.” 


Todd squealed in delight. He picked up one 
of the tiny pups, and he could hardly believe it 
was a dog. “Oh,” he cried, “I hope I can help 
you with them!” 

The man grinned appreciatively. “I can’t af: 
ford to hire anyone, lad, but you're welcome to 
stop by to see the dogs any time.” ~ 

“I wouldn’t want any pay,” Todd answered 
quickly, still fondling the pup. “I'd just like to 
help with them for fun.” 

“All right,” said the man. “We like to have 
company, don’t we Midge?” The small mother 
dog wagged her tail and made a_queer little 
noise, like she might be talking. 

Todd walked happily the rest of the way 
home—to the log house that sat in a cluster of 
trees at the foot of the big mountain—the big, 


-wooded mountain, where someday he would 


hike and explore! Thrills of joy and happiness 
filled his small body. Someday he would go hik- 
ing in the great forest that covered the hillside 
—and with him would be a dog. Maybe it would 
be one of those beautiful, tiny Chihuahua 
dogs! He had always wanted a big dog, but 4 
Chihuahua would do. He could carry one of 
them when it became too tired to walk. He 
wouldn’t mind—not at all. 
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Every morning Todd’s eager face was pressed 
against the wire pens. There were many Chi- 
huahuas there now. Every evening his happy 
laughter echoed within the Branson kennels. The 
litle dogs grew to know him, and they would 
watch for him, to greet him with sharp barks 
and timid, bashful attempts to play. Mr. Bran- 
gon stood by with a kindly smile on his lean 


| features. Todd was an accepted part of life at 


the shady kennels. Often Mr. Branson shook 
his head, wondering how he would have gotten 
along without the boy. 

But within Todd’s mind a serious thing was 
happening. He was becoming determined that 
someday he would have a Chihuahua. He was 
so sure of it that he picked one puppy from a 
litter and began to favor it. He named it Dusky. 
Pethaps it was a shade darker than its brothers 
—and perhaps a little smaller—and a little 
smarter. 

When he would come hurriedly up the lane 
from the gate, he would rush straight to Dusky’s 
pen; and there he would squat and talk to the 
bouncing little bit of a pup. 

“Do you care if I pick him up?” he asked one 
day. 
“No, Todd; you can pick him up; it’s all 
tight.” Carefully, the boy lifted the tiny pup and 
laid it against his cheek; the pup was so small 
that it rested easily in his hand. And Mr. Bran- 
son, who was watching, said, “Someday, Todd, 
I'm going to give you a surprise. You have been 
a teal blessing to me and to the dogs, too.” 

A surprise! Mr. Branson was going to give him 
a puppy! He knew it! He was going to have 
Dusky! His heart felt as if it would burst with 
joy as he fondled the tiny, little 
dog that he was sure he would 
someday own. 

Todd worked harder than 
ever at the kennels. At times Q 
Mr. Branson protested. One 
evening he said, “Now, look 
here, son, I don’t want you 
scrubbing pans and cleaning 
pens. I'll do that.” 

“I don’t mind,” Todd an- 
swered, his eyes on Dusky. 
"He's about ready to wean te 
now, isn't Todd jerked 
his head toward the pup. 

The man nodded. “Yes, I 
Sot a good price for him, too— 
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he was about the best pup in the kennels.” 

Todd’s face went suddenly white; he felt 
weak and sick all over. ‘““You—you—sold him?” 

Mr. Branson nodded, busy at his work. ‘‘Fel- 
low who was here looking at him yesterday 
bought him for fifty dollars. Guess he'll be 
around this evening sometime to pick him up.” 

Todd could not move. The rag he was work- 
ing with lay wet and dripping in one of the 
pans, and it seemed that every joint in his body 
was stiff. His heart felt as heavy as lead. Dusky 
was peeking through the fence at him, yipping 
in his tiny, soft-pitched voice. His eyes were 
big and red-brown; his little forehead was 
rounded out like a golf ball. Almost in a trance, 
Todd tore his tortured gaze away from the 
puppy and got up. He looked around slowly. Mr. 
Branson was still busy. In a voice that sounded 
faint and far away, Todd said, “I wish I could 
buy him. I wish I had him.” 

“Heh?” Mr. Branson tugged at the grass he 
was trying to pull. “You wanted that pup? Why, 
Todd, I’m right sorry about that. Why didn’t 
you tell me? But then, a Chihuahua would be no 
good in the hills. What you need is a big dog. 
Yes, sir, we'll have to look around for a big 
dog for you,” he said as he pulled the grass free 
and started to work on another clump. But Todd 
did not hear him. He was standing there, staring 
through moist eyes at the little, tiny bit of a 
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friend that he had named Dusky. Suddenly, 
he said, “I guess I'd better go; Mom will be 
looking for me.” His voice was so low and thick 
that his words were scarcely audible. 

Mr. Branson, intent with his work, did not 
notice the sob in the boy’s voice; and so he said 
only, “O.K., Todd, see you tomorrow.” 


Todd walked out of the gate, and Mr. Bran- 
son smiled to himself, thinking, ‘Nice boy, that 
Todd. Yes, sir, fine lad.” Never once did he 
realize how badly the boy’s feelings were hurt. 
He had been too pre-occupied with his work 
to see the love that had grown between Todd 
and the pup. And so, a sad and miserable boy 
dragged his feet dejectedly along the road to- 
ward home. 

Days came and went, and Todd did not go 
back to the kennels. Evenings, he sat staring at 
the hills in silence. And in the great silence that 
surrounded him, he prayed that whoever had 
Dusky would love him as he himself loved the 
puppy. On these occasions the heavy feeling that 
stayed within his heart would lift, and a sense 
of happiness would sweep through him. He 
seemed to know that the puppy was happy, and 
he would smile with a 
new joy. But the comfort 
he received in thinking of 
the little dog only eased 
somewhat the aching lon- 
liness that was now a part 
of him. Todd just had to 
have a dog—a dog to go 
with him into the tower- 
ing pines and firs that of- 
fered untold adventure to 
a boy and a dog! 

“Dear God,” he repeated 
often, “please do some- 
thing about it.” And every 
night as he watched the 
stars from his bedroom 
window, he knew, some- 
how, that God would do 
something about it. 

Often, he walked to a 
place where he could 
stand and look at the 
Branson Kennels from 
a distance, but he could 
not force himself to go 
near. Then one day his 
mother found him stand- 


Butterfly 
By Gene Moore 


This morning in the garden 
I felt all gay and free 

Because a golden butterfly 
Flew up and sat on me. 


I’m sure he came from elfland 

_ Right near the rainbow’s end; 

It made me very happy when 
He chose me for a friend. 


ing, looking off toward the kennels, and she 
asked, “What happened, Todd? You don’t go 
down to help Mr. Branson any more.” 

Todd turned suddenly. He fought hard to 
keep down all the words that rushed to his lips: 
words of defense and anger and self-pity. What 
he finally said was, ““He promised me a pup for 
helping him. And after I'd picked out one, he 
sold him!” 

“Oh,” his mother said, and she stood, think 
ing a bit. “I imagine he couldn't afford to give 
one away. You know he depends on the sales of 
them for a living. Did he actually say he would 
give you a Chihuahua?” 


“Well—not exactly,” Todd hedged. “He just 
said he’d give me a little surprise——” 

“A little surprise,” his mother mused. “That 
might be anything, Todd. It might not be more 
than a sack of candy or cookies.” She walked 
over to Todd. “I think you expected too much, 
Son. Remember, you insisted on helping him in 
the beginning, because you wanted to. He said 
he couldn’t pay you.” 

“I know it.” Todd dug a hole in the dirt with 
the toe of his shoe. 

“When you offer to help 
someone, you shouldn't 
expect something in te 


turn.”’ Mother’s voice was 
kind. 


Todd’s eyes betrayed 
the pain within him 
as he glanced up at his 
mother. “I know Im 
wrong,” he said sudden- 
ly—tensely. “I’m sory, 
Mom. Mr. Branson is the 
best man I’ve ever known. 
He didn’t eyen know | 
wanted Dusky—until he'd 
sold him. And then I dont 
think he quite understood 
—he was so busy.” He 
forced a weak grin, “Id 
look silly carrying a Chi- 
huahua around through 
the forest anyhow. But,’ 
and his voice cracked des- 
perately, “I wish he was 
where I could see him 
once in a while. I dont 
even know who got him.’ 

(Please turn to page 24) 
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By Adele Haberlein 
Part Two 
What the Story Told Before There was laughter and fun until Nelena asked Ted 


Beth Elliott’s mother was called away the very aft- 
ernoon that Beth’s friends Nelena Taylor and Peggy 
Pierson were to come to spend the week end with 
Beth. As she drove the Shetland ponies up to the 
station, Beth felt sure that with Mattie’s help she 
could manage. 

Maple Grove was not like Chicago, but the girls 
wete delighted with everything, including Beth’s 
friends whom they met at the Melting Pot, where 
they stopped for sodas. Nelena lost her pocketbook 
at the Melting Pot, and she was surprised when it 
was returned to her promptly. 


Before they went down to supper, Beth caught a 
glimpse of Nelena’s room. Her clothes and personal 


things were scattered all over the bed and the floor. - 


Just then, Mattie called them to supper. After they 
had eaten, Nelena and Peggy offered to unhitch the 
ponies while Beth helped Mattie with the dishes. They 
were to unharness the ponies and hang the harness in 
the breezeway. They got the harness off, but Nelena 
called to say that they could not hang it up because 
it was now a bundle of short straps. They had un- 
fastened every buckle! 

Beth was beginning to feel that it was not easy to 
bea hostess. 

As they went to the front porch to meet Beth’s 
crowd, Nelena was fastening a pin at her shoulder. 
Ted Myers spied it and asked if it was a medal. Nelena 
told the story of the pin as it was passed around. It 
had been given to her fciiies for rescuing a stray dog. 
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to give her the pin, as the party was breaking up. 
“Again?” Ted asked. “I gave it back once.” 
“No, you did not,” Nelena answered. “But you’d 
better. And right now.” 


Part Two 


HE morning could not have been lovelier 

—bright sunshine, a soft summer breeze, 
and the delicate fragrance of clematis coming 
in through the screen. 

Mattie had set the breakfast table on the side 
porch, but a feeling of embarrassment kept the 
girls from enjoying all the beauty. 

Beth saw a cardinal swoop down from the 
hemlock tree and start across the lawn. Any 
other time the sight would have delighted her, 
but now it did not seem to matter. Nothing mat- 
tered except a solution to last night’s problems: 
What had happened to Nelena’s medal? Could 
it be possible that Ted Myers had taken it? Was 
their vacation week end spoiled? What could 
anyone do about it all? 

Much later, it came to Beth’s mind that it was 
Mattie who began to sweep away the clouds that 
had gathered the night before—that it was Mat- 
tie who began putting things to rights. 
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‘let’s go out on that nice 


Breakfast got off to a bad start until Mattie set 
a bowl of wheat flakes in front of Peggy. 

“I forgot to find out if you all like cooked or 
raw ‘creole’ best,” she said. “If you want it 
cooked, I'll fix oatmeal tomorrow.” 

“We like it both ways’ the girls answered; 
then they began talking all at the same time— 
about the weather, the ponies, anything they 
could think of to keep from going into gales of 
laughter. Mattie listened for a few minutes and 
then broke in with: “You girls best eat now and 
not ‘chattle’ so much. I got lots to do today.” 

When Mattie had gone into the house, Beth 
said: “Mattie is really a dear. Mother says her 
heart is always in the right place. It is only her 
vocabulary that gets out of order now and then.” 

As they left the table, Beth said: “Let’s take 
care of our rooms first 


in hot water all the time hunting for things.” 
She jumped to her feet. “What Ted Myers 
must think of me! Ill go call him this minute,” 
She dashed into the house. 
Beth said, “She is a good scout, isn’t she?” 
Almost before Peggy could answer, Nelena 
was back. ‘“‘Guess what!” she cried. 
“My guess would be that Ted is going to sue 
you for ruining his reputation,” Peggy ventured. 
“No, sirree. He says I’m a grand sport—for 
a girl,” she added with a giggle. “And do you 
know something? I feel wonderful now. Could 
even tackle those beds. What do you say?” 
Nelena breezed through the hall and up the 
stairs, not even seeing the things she had strewed 
everywhere. 
Peggy and Beth came along behind her like 
a vacuum sweeper. By the 


thing. Then we'll walk time they reached her 
down to Mr. Gaynor’s Lullaby room, they had the medal, 
with the harness, because By Nona Keen Duffy which she had left on the 


we'll be needing the 
ponies.” 
“Tell you what, Beth, 


porch railing again, a 


South wind blows softly through  SWéater they found hang 


ing on a doorknob in the 


since it’s all our fault, chon low in their nest, hall, and a box of tissues 
Peggy and I will pull the Shadowy silence of evening from the newel post. 


cart downtown, and you 
and the harness can ride,” 
Nelena said with a grand 
gesture. “But right now 


front porch for a while.” 

She sat down on the 
porch railing, as she had 
the night before, and ran 
her hands back and forth over the smooth ce- 
ment. “You wouldn’t believe how much cooler 
this stone is back here under the vines,” she 
said. 

Suddenly she jerked her hand back as though 


night! 


it had been stung. Her face flamed with color.’ 


The others looked at her questioningly, and 
she opened her hand. There on her palm lay 
the medal. 

Peggy finally broke the silence. “Ted must 
have been scared or ashamed or something and 
hid it there last night.” 

“Oh, but he didn’t,” Nelena said in a meek 
voice. “I remember pushing it under there so it 
wouldn’t get lost while I drank my soda pop. 
Then I forgot all about it. Oh, why do I do 
things like that! Mother says if I'd ever learn 
to put things where they belong, I wouldn’t be 


Wraps us in stillness and rest. 


Sleep, little one in your cradle, 
Rest in the lingering light; 

You shall wake smiling tomorrow— 
Sweet, happy dreams, and good 


Nelena hopped over her 
slippers and a pajama top 
and stood for a second be 
side the bed. Then she 
hopped right back again. 
At the doog she tured 
and announced: “Mattie 
said she had lots to do to 
day, remember? So I'll go 
help her while you girls do all this stuff.” She 
made a wry face. “If there is anything I hate, 
though, it’s kitchen work.” 

She gave a snappy salute, lay down on the 
banister, and disappeared from view. 

“Isn’t she just the craziest thing?” Peggy said. 

“Yes,” Beth agreed, “but in one way she’s a 
lot like Mattie. Her heart is in the right place.” 

Peggy waved an arm to include the disorder 
about them. “Maybe her heart’s in the right 
place, but nothing else belonging to her ever is. 
Last night this room was as neat as a pin. Now 
look at it!” 

“It will only take us a jiffy,” Beth answered, 
“and I’m glad she went to help Mattie.” 

A shrill whistle came up to them from the 
driveway below. The girls ran to the deck porch 

(Please turn to page 20) 
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LEVEN-YEAR-OLD Maribeth McWilliams’s 

fingers trembled nervously on the black and 
white keys as she approached the part in “The 
Butterfly Dance’ where she always made the 
mistake. Her breath caught in a tight, hard knot, 
and she bit her lower lip, waiting. There it was 
just ahead of her—the little run that gave her 
so much trouble. Her hands stiffened and drew 
back fearfully. The wrong notes seemed to jump 
at her from the keyboard, and she struck them 
with a vengeance. The room echoed with dis- 
cordant sound, and Miss Jessie Harris, her teach- 
et, who was seated beside her, clicked her tongue 
softly. 

It was too much for Maribeth. Her shoulders 
slumped suddenly, and she covered her face with 
her hands. “Oh, I can’t, Miss Jessie. I just can’t 
play in the recital,” she sobbed. “It would hap- 
pen then, and I'd just die, I know I would. Laurie 
and Sarah play so well, and they’re so much 
younger than I am. It would be too—too em- 
barrassing!”” 

Laurie and Sarah were Maribeth’s twin sisters. 
They would be nine years old in May, and they 
played the piano beautifully. The duet they were 
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Butterfly 


doing for Miss Jessie’s spring recital had been 
ready for weeks now, and they played it without 
a single flaw. Listening to them practice at home 
in the evenings, Maribeth knew a feeling of 
mingled pride and envy. How she wished she 
could match their performance! How proud 
Mother and Daddy would be of her if she could. 
Or if she were only younger than they, so that 
there might be some excuse for her poorer per- 
formance. But to be the older sister of two such 
real artists was too much. 

Tears slipped through her fingers and wet the 
spotless keyboard of Miss Jessie’s big, highly 
polished grand piano. ‘Can't I please be excused, 
Miss Jessie?” she pleaded. ‘You can talk with 
Mother and tell her it will be best.” 

Miss Jessie’s kind blue eyes searched the small 
face as she slipped an arm around Maribeth’s 
shoulders. “Give me until tomorrow to think 
about it, Maribeth,” she said finally. “In the 
meantime, try to relax and forget about the re- 
cital. You've tied yourself in knots over it for 
the past month. That is one reason you strike 
the wrong notes.” 

Maribeth weighed Miss Jessie’s words care- 
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fully as she started down Main 
Street: “Relax and forget about 
the recital. You've tied yourself 
in knots over it for the past 
month. That is one reason you 
strike the wrong notes.” 

Oh, yes, it was easy for Miss 
Jessie to talk! 


“But how can I forget?” 
Maribeth asked herself sadly. 
“The recital is this coming 
Friday. I have less than a week 
left to practice—and I keep 
making the same mistakes over 
and over. It’s no use!” 

She kicked at a pebble as she 
stepped off the sidewalk at the 
end of the street and turned 
down the path through March’s 
Meadow, which led to her par- 
ents’ comfortable white colonial 
house at the edge of town. 
Somewhere to her left, a 
meadow lark sang. The littie 
brook that stretched like a silver 
ribbon across the meadow’s 
floor gurgled pleasantly over its 
bed of polished pink stones. 
Two puffy white clouds that 
looked like circus cotton candy 
floated merrily above her in a 
high, bright sea of blue. 

Looking up at them, Mari- 
beth suddenly threw herself 
down in the cool, clean grass 
beside the brook. She slowly 
rolled over on her back and 
linked her fingers under her 
head. The white puffs had 
sailed by now, and she was 
alone with the blue sky. A 
blade of grass tickled her ear, 
and she smiled softly to her- 
self. She was a friend to every- 
thing within the meadow’s 
wide expanse—the grass, the 
brook, the birds, the flowers. 
She closed her eyes and 
breathed deeply. Yes, there 
they were with their fragrant, 
honeyed breaths—the violets, 
the sweet Williams,. the little 
white star flowers—nodding 
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toward her, 
“We're glad your music lesson 
is through, Maribeth. We’re 
glad you're here with us again.” 

“Oh, and I’m glad, too!” 
Maribeth replied gaily. Here in 
the meadow it was so easy to 


saying softly: 


Morning Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, today 

I mean to be 

So good that you'll 
Be pleased with me. 


feel the rhythm and harmony 
all about her. “Oh, it is good 
to be here in this quiet, beauti- 
ful place,” Maribeth said to 
herself as she drew in a deep 
breath of fragrant air. “Here, I 
can be myself—here, I am 
free!” A sudden sob clutched 


at her throat as she thought of 


the recital. “Oh, why can’t it 
be this way everywhere?” 

As if the thought put springs 
in her legs, Maribeth bounced 
upright suddenly and started 
running across the meadow. 
She could not go home—not 
yet. She had to find an answer. 

But where? She looked about 
her as she reached the mead- 
ow’s edge. Just ahead of, her, 
where the little brook emptied 
into Wild Goose Creek, was 
Granny Slocum’s neat gray cot- 
tage. Granny was digging busi- 
ly in her flower bed beside the 
door. She looked up as Mari- 
beth approached. “Oh, my 
goodness me!” she said. “I was 


hoping Id _ have company, 
Come right in.” She wiped her 
hands on her apron. 

“I can’t stay long,” Mari. 
beth told her. “I’m on my way 
home from my music lesson,” 

“And how is Miss Jessie?” 
Granny chirped. 

“Just fine,” Maribeth said. 
She would rather forget Miss 
Jessie and her big, gleaming 
black piano; but since Granny 
brought up the subject, she had 
to reply. 

“And how did your lesson 
go?” Granny inquired. 

They were inside the house 
now, in Granny’s neat, cheer- 
ful little kitchen, and Granny 
was reaching toward the cooky 
jar. “Not too well,” Maribeth 


; murmured. Then as she bit in- 


to a spicy ginger cooky, a feel- 
ing of peace and comfort came 
over her. Being in Granny's 
house always did this to her. It 
was like lying in the meadow 
with her fingers linked under 
her head, her eyes fastened lazi- 
ly upon the clear blue sky. 

“I guess maybe this is what 
Miss Jessie means about being 
relaxed,” she thought. “If I 
could feel like this at the piano, 
I believe I could get through 
that run without any trouble.” 

“I’m so glad to have you,’ 
Granny Slocum was. saying. 
“All afternoon I’ve been wish- 
ing for someone to visit with.” 

A little flutter of happiness 
danced through Maribeth’s heart 
at her words. The things Gran- 
ny said to her made her feel 
exactly the same way she felt 
when the flowers and the tall 
grasses nodded and smiled at 
her. She felt good all the way 
through, down to the very tips 
of her toes. “Why, I—I actually 
believe if I had a piano here, 
I could play ‘The Butterfly 
Dance’ all the way through 
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from memory without a single 
falter!’” she told herself breath- 
lessly. “Oh, I wish I could try!” 
She lifted her hands to Gran- 
ays kitchen table and curved 
her fingers as she did over the 
smooth black and white keys. 

Granny had stepped into the 
living room for her mending 
basket, and Maribeth was alone 
when her fingers began mov- 
ing over the smooth red-and- 
white checked oilcloth on the 
table. One after another the 
notes printed on the sheet of 
music stood out before her. She 
could see the whole piece clear- 
ly. Her fingers seemed to know 
their way without being told. 
They were like graceful, bright- 
winged butterflies flitting from 
blossom to blossom in a fra- 
grant spring garden. 

Granny Slocum had returned 
and was taking her seat in the 
low wicker rocker near the 
window when Maribeth struck 
the final chord. Maribeth’s 
eyes were like stars. “I did it, 
Granny!” she cried. “I did it! 
I played the whole piece 
through without a single mis- 
take!” Then sudden tears 
flooded her eyes, and she flung 
herself in a heap on the floor 
with her head in Granny’s lap. 
“But I'll never be able to do it 
for Miss Jessie or at the re- 
cital!” she wailed. “I get all 
stiff inside—like a board. And 
my fingers won’t move.” 


Granny Slocum stroked her 
hair. “I know,” she said. “I 
played in piano recitals when 
I was a little girl. I remember 
how afraid I was until I learned 
to put myself in tune with the 
Great Musician.” 

“The Great Musician?” Mari- 

managed through her 
tears. She lifted wide, question- 
ing eyes to Granny. 

The little old lady nodded. 
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“Yes,” she said, remembering. 
“And learning that set me free. 
I was never afraid again.” 

“You weren't?” Maribeth 
was impressed. 

“My Great-Aunt Lucy was a 
very wise and good woman,” 
Granny Slocum went on. “She 
found me crying at the piano 
one day when I was practicing 
for my first recital. She sat 
down beside me and began 
talking about the world’s great 
artists and poets and musicians. 
She said that they were no more 
talented than many other peo- 
ple, but that they let God 
speak through them. She said 
that He would speak through 
me also if I would open my 
heart to Him and ask His help. 
She called Him the Great Musi- 
cian, and she said that all of 
the world’s really beautiful 
music came through Him.” 


Evening Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, protect 
Us night and day; 
Help us keep well 
And strong, I pray. 


“You—you mean that if I 
ask God to help me play my 
piece without any mistakes, He 
will hear my prayer?” Mari- 
beth asked. 

Granny nodded. “And ‘guide 
your fingers with His own!” 

‘““But—but He’s so busy with 
so many bigger things,” Mari- 
beth said. ‘““Why should He care 


about a piano recital ?” 

“He is interested in anything 
anyone does because His is 
the great Mind in and over all,” 
Granny told her. “Doesn’t the 
Bible tell us that He notes even 
the tiny sparrow’s fall?” 

Maribeth stared -ahead 
thoughtfully as Granny con- 
tinued. “When you go to the 
piano, -always remember that 
the Great Musician brings to 
your remembrance every note 
and He guides your fingers.” 


Maribeth’s face brightened. 
“I'm going to try it at home 
tonight,” she said, “and I’m go- 
ing to play ‘The Butterfly 
Dance’ for Mother and Daddy 
and the twins just like I played 
it here on your table top. If I 
can do it for them, I'll play it 
in Miss Jessie’s spring recital!” 

“You can, with God’s help,” 
Granny said. “Just you wait 
and see!” 

Maribeth fairly flew through 
the dinner dishes that evening. 
The twins helped her and 
chattered like magpies as they 
dried the dishes and put them 
away. ‘What do you keep hum- 
ming over and over to your- 
self?’ Laurie asked, but Mari- 
beth did not reply. 


Instead, she smiled secretly 
and went on swishing the dish 
mop, only half-conscious that 
Sarah and Laurie were in the 
kitchen with her. “I can, I can,” 
she kept murmuring over and 
over to herself. “If I am in tune 
with the Great Musician, I can- 
not fail!” These were the 
things Granny Slocum had told 
her, the things she wanted to 
remember when she sat down 
at the piano to play for Daddy 
and Mother and the twins. 
How surprised they would be 
when she went through the 
piece without a mistake! 

(Please turn to page 29) 
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ORALEE was always happy when she could 
pump up in the school swing as she was 
doing with Iliss Juggezier. Her heart seemed to 
lift as she went higher and higher into the sun- 
light, toward the far white clouds. 
Her blue eyes laughed into Iliss’s brown ones. 
Her red curls danced in the wind. This was the 
last day of the school year. The report card in 
Coralee’s pocket was good; and she, with some 
of her friends, was going to spend the afternoon 
at David Harrison’s home. She was very happy 
until she glanced across the schoolyard to the 
oak tree where she and Iliss were to meet David 
and Coralee’s cousin Red and Iliss’s cousin Karl, 
who had just come to the United States. 


Karl was already at the oak, but he was not 
alone. To Coralee it seemed as though he might 
be going to have trouble. Charley Brewer and 
Teddy Malone were there, and they had Karl 
backed against the broad brown trunk of the 
tree. The way Charley’s big loose-jointed body 
bent forward and his shoulders hunched made 
Coralee suspect that he might be making trouble 
for the young stranger from the far off middle- 
European country from which he had just come. 


Karl was small for his age. He was thin and 
blond, and he looked at his new country with 
wondering eyes. He seemed to think that every- 
thing he found here was good and right. That 
was because Iliss’s family loved America so 
much and, too, because Karl had had such a 
hard time before he came to America. His uncle, 
Mr. Juggezier, had had to work long months 
and make many promises about the help and 
care he would give his orphan nephew. He had 
to prove that he himself had become a good 


Coralee Hunts 
a Better Way 


By Lawrent Lee 
Copyright 1955 by Erma and Vera Waltner 
Pictures by Florence McCurdy 


citizen before the papers that were 
needed to get Karl to America would 
be issued. It had taken a long time, and 
Karl had felt very much alone while his hopes 
surged with each step Mr. Juggezier was able to 
take forward and ebbed with each one that set 
them back. 


“Let’s run down to the oak,” Coralee said to 
Iliss. “Charley and Teddy are with Karl!” 

At the words, the laughter went out of Iliss's 
face. She, too, stiffened against the rise and fall 
of the swing, just as Coralee was doing. 

The swing began to slow. 

Iliss said in a troubled voice, “Charley was 
teasing Karl at recess this morning because Karl 
learned his English out of a book. Charley said 
Karl sounds as if he were reading instead of 
talking.” 

“Charley's had some bad times, too,” Coralee 
said softly. “That may be why he wants to feel 
he’s better than somebody else.” 

When the sway of the swing was short 
enough for the girls to jump. to the ground, 
they hurried toward the oak. Coralee did not 
tell Iliss that at recess she had seen Charley try 
to trip Karl. That would only worry her and 
would help no one. What Coralee wanted was 
to get Karl away from Charley and Teddy and 
take him into the basement where Red and 


David were cleaning the chalk dust out of the 


erasers before putting them away for the sum 
mer. Charley and Teddy would not follow them 
down there, for Charley would not want David 
to see him bully Karl. Charley considered David 
his best friend and valued his good opinion. 
As she and Iliss neared the boys under the oak, 
Coralee said softly to Iliss, “Auntie says there's 
good in everyone. I know there is in Charley. So 
I’m not going to act as if I think he’s being mean 
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to Karl. I’m going to believe in the good in him, 
and maybe that will help the good grow strong 
enough to make him behave.” 

Coralee began humming a tune as they drew 
nearer. Iliss spoke to the boys gravely, as she al- 
ways did. Both girls seemed not to see the 
swagger in Charley's walk as he strode back 
and forth in front of Karl or to notice the per- 
plexed look on Karl’s face as Teddy pushed 
against him. 

“Come on, Karl,” Coralee called. ‘“Let’s meet 
Red and David, so we can take a short cut to 
David's house.” 

Charley whirled toward her. “Your little 
foreigner’s not going. I'm not done with him.” 

He sounded as overbearing as he had been 
when he first came to the neighborhood. Cora- 
lee’s belief in him wavered. When he used to 
act like that, the results were never good. 

While she tried to think of some way to get 
Charley and Teddy to go away and leave Karl 
alone, Karl said in his careful English, “If the 
big boy wants to tell me something, I shall be 
glad to listen.” 

Charley's reply was a snort of disgust. He 
said, “Listen to the funny way he talks! Why 
can't he just say, ‘If you got something to spill, 
spill it! * 

Coralee laughed. “He’s not that slangy, 
Charley!” 


“He’s afraid,” Charley declared. “And if he 
gets away from here, he’s got to beg.” 

Karl shook his head, and his face reddened; 
but he spoke quietly. “I will never be afraid 
now that I am in America. And I am no beggar. 
But I will still listen if you have somthing to 
say.” 

Coralee tried to explain. “Karl knows that in 
America we have freedom of speech, and he 
wants you to talk if you want to. But please 
leave him alone.” 

Charley laughed mockingly, and Teddy joined 
in. 
Coralee thought unhappily, “I guess I didn’t 
help. And I don’t know what to do next!” 

“Karl wants to be a good American,” she said 
earnestly. “Maybe we can help him.” 


“He doesn’t have what it takes,” Charley 
scoffed. 

And Teddy added, “Look how skinny he is! 
No muscle! He couldn’t whip a flea!” 

Charley applauded the idea. 

“Go find Shorty Spencer,” he ordered. “We'll 
see what this little runt can do against a fellow 
his own size.” 

Karl seemed bewildered by what was hap- 

(Please turn to page 26) . 
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The Birthday Party 


By Georgia Tucker Smith 


Copyright 1955 by Georgia Tucker Smith 


QUEAKY jumped from his bed; then he looked all about. 
“There’re a few things,” he said, “that I’d like to find out. 
For instance, one thing that I'd like to know 

Is what’s that strange noise that I hear down below.” 

“I hear it, too,” Peeky said; “let’s go see; 

I'll lead the way, Squeaky; you follow me.” 

“Not so fast—what’s your hurry?” inquired Mother Mouse. 
“First, wash your faces; then straighten this house. 

Company would think, if they saw such a sight, 

That I’m a poor ‘mousekeeper,’ and they'd be right. 

There’s a right place for everything, children,” she said. 
“Put your playthings away and make up your bed.” 


They straightened their bed; they washed their faces; 
And they put their playthings in their right places. 
7=> Then, telling their mother a hasty good-by, 
..~ They rushed toward the kitchen, their noses held high. 
a4 Peeky stopped suddenly. ““What’s going on? 
There are children—a lot of them—out on the lawn; 
_» And I smell something good.” They both followed the scent, 
_ And into the dining room—SWISH ZIZZ—they went. 


“Am I asleep, or am I awake?” 

Squeaky exclaimed. “Take a look at that cake! 
Candles are on it, and flowers, blue and pink; 
Someone is having a party, I think.” 

“They’ve opened the presents—look—there’s a dollhouse; 
It looks as if it’s just made for a mouse— 
Small chairs, a table, a doll in a bed. 

I wish we could move it upstairs,” Peeky said. 


And just at that moment, the door opened wide, 
And they heard a voice saying, “Come, let’s play inside. 
And as Peeky abruptly jumped off into space, 

He thought, “This is once that I’m in the wrong place; 
Everything has its own place, Mother said; _ 

And my place right now is in that dolly’s bed.” 

And under the covers he went with a jump, 

And on top of the doll, made a strange, rounded hump. 
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‘Wish I had wings,” Squeaky thought, “and could fly.” 
He saw a large box on a table nearby, 

And toward it he scampered with all of his might; 

And in two bouncy jumps, he was clear out of sight. 
"@OPS,” Squeaky thought, “there was no time to spare; 
There are children and children—they’re just everywhere.” 
He heard a sharp click, then another queer sound; 

And what he was sitting on went round and round— 

§o fast he couldn’t decide what to do— 

Round and round to the tune, “Happy Birthday to You.” 


“Td like to jump off,” Squeaky thought, “but, dear me, 
Which way is off? I’m too dizzy to see. 
Squeak-squeak,” shouted Squeaky, “squeak—this is no fun; 
Though the box lid is open, I can’t even run.” 

The whirling soon stopped, but too frightened to peek, 
Squeaky kept squeaking his squeakity-squeak. 


“Your Victrola squeaks,” someone said. “Something’s wrong, 
And you’d better oil it before very long.” 

And Peeky, in bed in the little dollhouse, 

Thought, “I hope my dear brother won’t be an oiled mouse. 
Dear me, if he keeps squeak-squeaking, he may. 

Oh, well, Squeaky squeaks much too much anyway.” 

He sighed; then he shook as a voice nearby said, 

“It’s time for my doll to be out of that bed. 

Look! She is breathing! She’s a live dolly—see. 

And her tummy looks like she’s been eating; dear me!” 


She turned back the covers; then gave a loud shriek 
As Peeky peeked out and, too frightened to squeak, 
Jumped from the dollhouse and scampered between 
More pairs of feet than he ever had seen. 

He thought, “I must get to those stairs without fail.” 
And Squeaky, behind him, tripped over his ’tail, 
Trying to make every step at one bound 

Before something else started spinning around. 

And he whispered to Peeky, “It seems, somehow, 
That home is the right place to be, right now.” 
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David Visits the King 


By Belle Eddington 


AVID sat on the hillside and strummed 

the strings on his harp. His father’s sheep 
that he brought to the hills each morning and 
returned to the fold outside Bethlehem each 
evening were grazing contentedly. In David's 
mind ran the words of a new song, or psalm as 
they were called at that time. He loved to tell 
of the beauty of the hills and the sky and of his 
love for God by composing bits of verse. 

Since the day that Samuel, the old judge, had 
called him away from the sheep and blessed 
him, he had thought more about God than 
ever before, and he wondered many times what 
it was that God wished him to do. Old Samuel 
had told him that God had chosen him for a 
special work and that he must keep his mind and 
heart ready. 

When David reached home that evening, mes- 
sengers were there to ask him to come to the 
king’s palace and play his harp for the king, 
who was ailing. Many people in the city and at 
the palace thought the king might be losing his 
reason. Sometimes he was sullen and moody, and 
at other times he was violent with rage. David, 


no doubt, was much surprised and pleased that 
he should be chosen to play his harp for the 
king. 

Saul’s servants said that an evil spirit troubled 
the king. They did not know that it was Saul’s 
own thoughts that bowed him down. He had 
been a wicked king, and old Samuel had told 
him that God would choose another man to rule 
over Israel. Saul was both frightened and angry. 
Quickly, he burned sacrifices unto the Lord. But 
though he burned sacrifices, his heart had not 
changed; he knew not the ways of goodness and 
love, honor and obedience. 

Samuel told him that it is better in God's 
sight to obey than to burn sacrifices. 

It was known even at that time by physicians 
that soft music had a quieting effect on people 
who suffered as Saul suffered. So the servants 
told the king, “Let us seek a man who is a 
skilful player on the harp; when the evil spirits 
upon you, he will play, and you will be com- 
forted.” 

Saul answered, “Find such a man and bring 
him to me.” 

Another servant said, “The man Jesse, who 
lives in Bethlehem, has a son who is a skilful 
player on the harp. I have seen this son; he is 
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to look upon, 
and the Lord is with 
Straightway, Saul 
sent the message to 
Jesse, saying, ‘Send 
me David, thy son, 
which is with the 
sheep.” 

Quickly, David 
made ready to go to 
the palace, and the 
Bible says that when 
the shepherd boy 
stood before the 
king, Saul loved him 
greatly. Soon it be- 
came known that 
when Saul suffered 
an attack of fright 
and despair, David's 
playing on the harp did quiet the king’s mood. 

David stayed on at the palace until the king 
seemed refreshed and well; then he went back 
home to Bethlehem to tend his father’s sheep. 
Alone on the hillside again, his harp may have 
meant more to him than ever before. But he 
still carried his sling with him and spent many 
pleasant hours improving his skill by shooting 
stones at small targets. 


It was not many months before the Philistines 
made war against the Israelites. Of David's seven 
brothers, the three oldest were in the king’s 
army. The two opposing armies had camped on 
the hills above the valley of Elah—the Philistines 
on one side, and the Israelites on the other. 


In the Philistine army there was a man of 
giant size. His name was Goliath; he is said to 
have been more than nine feet tall; a brass hel- 
met was on his head, and the coat of armor that 
he wore weighed five thousand shekels (two 
hundred pounds). His spear was so long and so 
heavy that it would have taken two ordinary 
men even to lift it. 

The giant stood on the hill and shouted across 
at the Israelites: “Why do battle with the 
armies? Choose a man from among you and let 
him meet me in the valley. If he is able to fight 
and conquer me, then the Philistines will be your 
servants. If I conquer him, then the Israelites 
will serve us. For almost forty days the bold 
offer had come, but no man of Israel dared meet 
the giant. 
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The Friendly Dark 
By Rowena Cheney 


It’s nice to watch the friendly dark 
Come slowly when the day is done, 
And see the fireflies begin 
To flash their lanterns, one by one. 


The darkness is a quiet thing— 

I like to watch it gently creep 
Across the sky, as if to say, 

“Be still—this is the time for sleep.” 


If we had daylight all the time, 
It would be hard to go to bed; 

But when the friendly darkness comes. 
It’s fun to be a sleepyhead! 


About this time, in 
Bethlehem, Jesse de- 
cided to send David 
with bread and 
parched corn for the 
three brothers in the 
army and some 
cheeses for their cap- 
tain. Jesse wished to 
know how _ things 
were going and how 
his three sons fared. 

David went as his 
father wished him 
to. Scarcely had he 
saluted his brothers 
on the hill when 
Goliath came out on 
the opposite hill and 
shouted his usual 
threat, saying, “I de- 
fy the armies of Israel this day: give me a man 
that we may fight together.” 

“Who is he that he can so insult Israel’s 
army?’ David asked. ‘‘And why does not some- 
one stop him?” 

“He is the Philistine giant,” one brother told 
him. 

The oldest brother asked, ‘““Who is tend- 
ing father’s sheep?” Perhaps he thought David 
should go home before his questions got him 
into trouble. 


But David questioned others; his questionings 
were then carried to the king, and Saul sent for 
David. When David stood before the king, he 
said, “I will go and fight the Philistine.” 

“You cannot go against him,” Saul said. “You 
are but a youth; he is a man of war.” ~ 

David remembered the times God had given 
him wisdom, strength, and courage when trouble 
seemed near. Now, not only he but all Israel 
needed God’s help, so David answeted the king: 
“While tending my father’s sheep, I smote a 
lion and a bear. The Lord that delivered me from 
the lion and bear will deliver me from the 
Philistine.” 

His answer pleased the king, who said, ‘Go, 
and the Lord go with you.” 

Saul would have armed David with a helmet 
for his head, a coat of mail for his body, and a 
sword; but David told the king, “I do not know 


how to use them.” Then, relying wholly on God, 
(Please turn to page 31) 
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Dibblety Dub 


By Lucille G 


Dibblety Dub and Dibblety Doo 
Were two little boys, like you—and you! 

They lived on the shore by the big blue sea ° 
And played in the sand, building castles for me. 


And one fine day young Dibblety Dub 
Went poking around, and he found a tub! 
“Come, Dibblety Doo! Let’s sail away 

To sea in this tub!” So they did—that day! 
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Dibblety Doo 


Griswold 


They sailed to east. And they sailed to west; 
They didn’t know which they liked the best. 

So they sailed to south. And they sailed to north; 
And then they tried sailing just back and forth. 


And the wind came up and it blew and blew. 
The boys became frightened, and so would you! 

So they turned their tub and sailed home in the rain, 
And they never went out in a tub again! 
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Vacation Week End 


(Continued from page 8) 


and looked down. 

“At your service,” Ted My- 
ers called to them. He had 
tied a basket on his bicycle, and 
in it he had piled the scrambled 
harness. ‘I know I shouldn’t do 
this for you, because Muriel 
tells me you are having a pic- 
nic, and I’m not invited.” 

“Oh, Ted, you're a prize,” 
Beth said. “I was dreading that 
harness deal. And don’t worry. 
You wouldn’t like our kind of 
picnic—just salad, sandwiches, 
and pickles. We're only going 
up to Red Ridge—no swim- 
ming, no tennis, nothing really. 
All we're going to take is a lit- 
tle to eat and a lot to talk 
about.” 

Ted made a clip of his thumb 
and forefinger and clamped 
it over his nose. “Girl gab,” 
he called disdainfully as he 
pedaled away. 

The girls, in blue jeans and 
bright-colored shirts, had been 
waiting an hour or more when 
they saw him pedaling back. 

“Think I wasn’t coming?” 
he asked. “‘Can’t make a double 
set of harness in a minute, you 
know.” 

“Oh, it wasn’t that bad!” 

Nelena protested. 

' Ted clucked in imitation of 
old Mr. Gaynor. 

“Tl hitch up for you, Beth,” 
was all he said. 

help,” Nelena offered, 
swinging over the porch rail- 
ing. Ted caught her by the 
shoulders and headed her back 
toward the steps. 

“You'll help by sitting down 
over there and staying put.” 

When the girls stopped for 
Muriel Gates, she came run- 
ning out, looking upset and 
worried. “Here are the 


cookies,” she said, shoving a 
box at Peggy, “but I can’t go 
You know, I told you last night 
that I had to baby sit this morn- 
ing. I’m staying with Lutie 
while Mother is over at Comp- 
ton helping to organize a Camp 
Fire group. She expected to be 
home before noon.” 

“So what happened?” Beth 
asked. 

“She phoned,” Muriel ex- 
plained, ‘and said the mothers 
had a luncheon planned in her 
honor, and she just couldn’t get 
away. Baby sisters are mighty 
sweet most of the time, but 
sometimes they do get in the 
way—terribly.” 

“Oh, leave a note for your 
mother and bring Lutie along,” 
Beth suggested. 

“But she hasn't had her 
lunch or her nap. She will be 
so cross she’l] spoil all your fun. 
I can’t take her.” 

“You can so,” Nelena argued. 
“We'll feed her as soon as we 
get wherever we're going. Then 
we'll put her in the cart and 
‘nap’ her. She'll be all right.” 

The ride up to Red Ridge 
was one the girls would never 
forget. Each one tried to out- 
do the others as an entertainer. 
They told jokes, sang foolish 
songs, and recited «Limericks. 
Even little Lutie caught the 
spirit of the occasion. Every- 
thing she said or did set off a 
series of giggles. 

They had left the homey 
streets of Maple Grove, crossed 


the Napir Highway, and were 


winding over a narrow road 
that rose gently but steadily to- 
ward the Ridge. On one side 
was Price’s Creek, and on the 
other, a long row of willows, 
spending their years in an un- 
successful effort to span the 
road and touch the rippling 
waters of the creek. 


Beth stopped the Shetlands 


‘on top of a grassy knoll and 


said: “You girls can start 
spreading out the lunch here, 
I'll tie the ponies and put on 
their feed bags. They are hay- 
ing a picnic, too.” 

“Some-picnic—tied to a tree,” 
Peggy said. 

Nelena was already getting 
eut a bright, printed paper 
cloth. She waved it ceremoni- 
ously before tryihg to spread it 
on the grass, but the wind was 
too strong. The cloth would 
not stay in place. Finally, she 
caught Lutie under one arm 
and put her down in the middle 
like a centerpiece. 

By this time Lutie was tired. 
She whimpered and fussed and 
kicked her feet. Nelena pointed 
out pictures on the tablecloth 
—Bambi, Pluto, Mickey Mouse 
—but Lutie would not even 
look at them. When Peggy 
passed a plate of cookies, Lutie 
gave one swipe and sent them 
flying. 

“It's up to you, Muriel,” 
Peggy said. “You'll have to 
take over from here.” 

Muriel poured a cup of milk, 
selected a sandwich, and with- 
out a word, led Lutie to the 
cart. The milk went down 
quickly, but before the sand- 
wich was finished, Lutie was 
stretched out on the seat, asleep. 

“The champion baby sitter 
of the world,” Nelena said 
when Muriel came back. 

“Oh, she’s just worn out,” 
Muriel apologized. “Easy does 
it, I always say. If you handle 


them as quietly as you caf, 


babies aren’t hard to manage.” 

How good everything tasted 
—tiny sweet pickles, potato 
salad, and sandwiches! There 
was cream cheese on Boston 


brown bread and peanut butter 
(Continued on page 22) 
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with jelly on Mattie’s home. 
made buns, which were as light 
as a feather. 

“What a natural traffic circle 
this road makes. It rounds the 
knoll up ahead and then 
doubles back to right below us 
here,” Nelena pointed out. 

“Which is a lucky thing,” 
Beth said. “Nobody could ever 
turn around up here, but when 
we come down around the 
curve, we'll be headed for 
home.” 

“All I can say is, “Don’t any- 
body try to escape!” Nelena 
warned. “I could jump right 
over here and be waiting to 
head you off down there on the 
road.” 

They had finished their meal, 
and Nelena caught one corner 
of the tablecloth in her hand, 
gave it a quick shake, and scat- 
tered paper cups, plates, and 


sandwich wrappings in all di-- 


rections. 


“T call that the quickest dis- 
posal of dirty dishes ever 
made,” she boasted. Instead of 
folding the cloth, she gave it a 
toss toward the lunch basket; 
but the wind, which had been 
steadily rising, clutched at the 
cloth and gave‘it a wild fling 
in the direction of the ponies. 
It sailed over the cart and 
dropped directly in front of 
them. Usually gentle, they 
reared and plunged. 

Beth heard a halter snap 
and saw the frightened ponies 
bolt. 

She held her breath, unable 
to move. The ‘others, too, 
seemed rooted where they 
stood. Only Nelena went into 
action. With a single leap she 
reached the edge of the bank 
and half-slid, half-rolled to the 
road below. 

She saw the ponies round the 
curve and gallop toward her. 
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Scrambling to her feet, she 
planted them firmly and waited. 

Lutie was standing in the 
swaying cart, looking more sur- 
prised than frightened. 

As the rig came alongside, 
Nelena held out her arms and 
screamed, “Jump, Lutie, jump!” 

The impact of Lutie’s chubby 
body threw Nelena off balance, 
and the two rolled over and 
over in the long grass at the 
roadside. 

The others came to life! 
‘They scrambled down the bank. 
Muriel caught Lutie up and 
held her close. Peggy brushed 
dried leaves and grass from 
Nelena’s clothes, and Beth ran 
after the ponies. Farther down 
the road, she found them stand- 
ing quietly by a tree. 

“Thank goodness, nothing is 
broken, so we can drive home 
O.K.,” she said as she led them 
back to the waiting girls. 

“Oh, let’s get away from 
here just as fast as we can,” 
Muriel begged. 

No one answered as they 
climbed back to get their pos- 
sessions; but when Nelena be- 
gan to pick up every plate and 
cup and napkin, Peggy cried, 
“Oh, let’s go, Nel; I don’t want 
to stay here another minute.” 

“No,” Nelena said _posi- 
tively. “I’m not leaving until 
I've put everything to rights. 
What a mess I’ve been all my 
life!” 

“You're wonderful,” Muriel 
said. “You saved Lutie and 
didn’t give a thought to what 
might happen to you. One big 
thing like that makes up for a 
lot of little things like—like 
leaving stuff around.” 

Nelena looked thoughtful, 
“I wouldn’t have had to save 
her,” she said, “if I hadn't 
thrown something down in- 

(Please turn to page 31) 
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By Joanne Alton Riordan 


Vanilla Ice Cream (serves 5) 


1 rennet tablet 


114 teaspoons vanilla extract 
1 tablespoon cold water 


2 cups top milk or light cream 
cup sugar 


. WAS nine o'clock in the morning when the Junior Chefs’ 
Club gathered in Mrs. White’s kitchen on a hot Saturday 
in June. Already the thermometer registered 90 degrees. 

“It’s so hot,” Anne sighed. “Please, Mrs. White, let’s make 
something cold today.” 

“Suppose we just learn to freeze ice cubes,” Larry said with 
a grin. 

“How about ice cream?” Susan suggested. 

“Fine. I'll get out my recipe card for ice cream,” Mrs. White 
said. “We'll use a chilled bowl, a wooden spoon, a rotary beater, 
a cold refrigerator tray, a saucepan, measuring spoons, and meas- 
uring cups. 

“We will turn the refrigerator control to very cold. Larry, 
will you crush the rennet tablet in cold water? Susan, you may 
combine top milk and sugar in the saucepan, stirring as the mix- 
ture heats. Anne, will you please add the crushed rennet tablet 
and the vanilla. When the rennet tablet melts, stir it quickly for 
just a few seconds and then pour it into the refrigerator tray.” 

“Now what do we do, Mother?’’ Susan asked. 

“Well, we must let it stand at room temperature for about 
ten minutes or until it is set. Then we'll put the tray into the 
refrigerator until the mixture is firm.” 

The children went to the living room to read and play records 
until Mrs. White called them a few hours later. 

‘Now, Susan, you may break the ice cream into chucks with 
a wooden spoon and put into the bowl that we chilled.” 

“Do I beat it now, Mother?” 

“Yes, dear, beat it with the rotary beater until it is smooth. 
Then return it quickly to the cold tray, and we'll freeze it firm 
again.” 

“Later we can have an ice cream party!” Anne said. 

“Yes, sir!” Larry cried. ‘““The thermometer on the porch 
reads 98 degrees now, but when we take a bite of our ice cream, 
we'll think it’s a cool 32! Hurry up and freeze, ice cream!” 
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Popsicle Stick Lounge 


{ 
\ 


O MAKE this lounge, first cement a large colored button, 

about one inch in diameter, to the end of a popsicle stick. Ce- 
ment another popsicle stick at an angle at the other end (see dia- 
gram). Make two of these. Be sure the buttons are on the outside 
of the sticks, as the buttons are the wheels. Let the cement dry. 

Cut three pieces of popsicle stick 214 inches long. Stand up 
the side pieces about 2 inches apart and cement one of the 21/- 
inch pieces across just behind the buttons, letting about 14 inch 
extend beyond the side pieces (see diagram). Cement another 
piece at the back where the two sticks come together; let about 1/, 
inch extend on each side. Cement the last piece about 34 inch 
from the top of the back; let 14 inch extend on each side. Let 
cement dry thoroughly. This is the chair frame. Paint it a bright 
color. 

To make the chair pad, cut a piece of cardboard 61/4 by 23 
inches. Make a fold in it 314 inches from one end. 

Cut a piece of cotton or a folded piece of scrap material the 
size of the cardboard for padding. For the cover use a 7- by-8-inch 
piece of striped, plaid, or printed material. Lay the piece of ma- 
terial with the right side down on the table, put the cotton in 
the center of the material, and then lay the cardboard on top of 


2 +” 


the cotton. Fold the sides of the material over the cotton and © 


cardboard; then fold in all the edges and whip them down. 
Thread a needle with string or heavy thread; stick it through 
the chair pad about 14 inch in from the edge of the fold in the 
cardboard. Cut off the string so that each end is about 41/4, inches 
long. Loop the string around the chair frame and tie a bow. Put 
a string through the other side of the pad, too. 
Tie the chair pad to the frame, and your lounge is finished. 
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A Dog in the Hills 


(Continued from page 6) 


“Well, ask Mr. Branson,” 
she said. “It might be some- 
body we know.” 

“I will,” Todd said. “I was 
so upset I couldn't think 
straight. You know, Mom, 
I've been thinking wrong 
thoughts so long that I’ve been 
almost sick. Funny, isn’t it? I 
mean—how wrong thoughts 
can make you sick. But now— 
now that I can see how wrong 
I was, I feel almost new all 
over. I’m going back to see Mr. 
Branson right now. I hope he 
hasn’t missed me!” 

His mother watched the dust 
swirl behind him as he took 
the familiar road down to 
Branson Kennels; and_ pride 
and thankfulness filled her 
heart. 


Todd entered the gate breath- 


lessly. Mr. Branson was not in 
sight. With his heart beating a 
fast tattoo, he walked up to the 
pen that held Penny and Mus- 
tard. He grinned as he looked 
down on them. Their shrill 
barks filled the air, and as the 
other Chihuahuas looked up to 
see what had caused the excite- 
ment, the quiet kennels were 
suddenly transformed into a 
wild scene of joy. Mustard and 
Penny tore around in an ecstasy 
of delight. Their little mother, 
Midge, rolled over on her back. 
Ginger and Cinnie begged for 
attention, and next to them, 
little Pepper fought frantically 
to get out to Todd. 

Todd laughed happily as he 
leaned over to reach _ inside 
each pen and fondle his tiny 
friends. At Tangee’s pen he 
stopped. Where was Tangee— 
the little orange-colored one? 
Had she been sold, too? She 


and Dusky had been close 
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friends. His heart felt a little 
heavy, but he had to grow up. 
This was a business—a business 
in which dogs were raised and 
sold. He would not be much of 
a businessman if he wanted to 
keep the best of everything he 
raised. Besides, Mr. Branson 
was very particular. He had to 
know the puppy would have a 
good home and kind treatment 
before he would sell it; he 
would not just sell a pup to 
anybody. 

“Well, well, well,” Mr. Bran- 
son’s voice came to him, “I 
wondered what had _ gone 
wrong—hearing all the racket 
down here. Where in the world 
have you been, boy? We've 
missed you.” 

“Oh—me? I was—well, sort 
of sick,” he said lamely, but 
truthfully. Then he bent over 
and picked up the yelping 
Pepper to hide his mounting 
embarrassment. ‘““Where’s Tan- 
gee?” he asked, stroking the 
mite of a pup. 

“Tangee? Why, Todd, I’ve 
got good news for you about 
that. The fellow who took 
Dusky came after Tangee, so 
he'd have a pair. Yes, sir, those 
two pups got the best home 
dogs could have.” 

“Oh, good!” Todd exclaimed. 
“Tm real glad Dusky and Tan- 
gee are together. Who has 
them?” There, he had done it 
—he had asked what he most 
wanted to know. 

“Mr. Ingle, who owns the 
big golf course down by the 
lake,” answered Mr. Branson. 
“You can go down and see 
them any time you like. He in- 
vited us both down.” 

_ The smile that was spread- 
ing over Todd’s face at hear- 
ing this good news suddenly 
changed to a look of astonish- 
ment. His eyes began to widen 
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By M. Mable Lunz 


! L potd O MAKE a mail- 
take both ends 


off a large oatmeal box. 


\ 


oatmeal Draw a straight line the 
1] bronx length of the box. Draw 
: KY another line 5 inches 


from the first, the full 
length of the box. Run 
a sharp pencil point up 
and down the lines sev- 
eral times, making a 
deep crease so the box 
will bend easily. Place 
the 5-inch part of the 
box on a table and press 
down gently until the 
side of the box between 
the lines lies flat. This makes the bottom for your mailbox. 

Stand the box on end on a piece of cardboard. Draw around 
it and cut out. This is the end for your mailbox. Cut another piece, 
extending the straight side about 34 inch and fold as shown in 
illustration. This is the door. 

Our next step is to put the end in the box. Put the strip of 
masking tape all around one end of the box and let it extend over 
the edge about 1/4 inch. Put the end in place and fold the tape 
down over it. 

To put the door on your mailbox, place the part below the 
dotted line under the flat part of the box and fasten securely with 
masking tape. Reinforce the lid with strips of tape. 

Paint your mailbox. Let it dry thoroughly. 

Punch a hole in the center of the top near the front and one 
on the side near the front. Thread a 5-inch piece of pipe cleaner 
through a button and twist the ends together. Stick the pipe cleaner 
up through the center hole and bend down over the door to keep 
it shut. 

Stick another 5-inch piece of pipe cleaner with a button on it 
out through the other hole. Cut a flag of red construction paper 
3 by 114 inches. Fold it in half and glue it over the pipe cleaner. 
Turn the flag up or down as you play. 

Paint your name on the mailbox and ask your friends to drop 
notes in it. 


shocked silence. 
Mr. Branson, noticing the 
boy’s change, glanced over his 


in excitement. He pulled the 
wiggling Pepper down from his 
face and continued to stare in 


Play Postman. 


shoulder; and he took in a deep 
breath as his eyes again sought 
Todd, who now had leaned 
over and put Pepper back in 
his pen. Todd took a step 
ahead. A big, rolly-polly puppy 
was frolicking along toward 
him, leaping and bounding and 
yapping in hilarious puppy 
fashion. Shimmering, fluffy hair 
that looked like silken gold 
covered his round body. A 
glistening white collar circled 
his neck and swept under his 
chest like a spray of snow. 
Then—suddenly, Todd swal- 
lowed hard. He must not—he 
could not—let himself make 
another mistake. He would 
have to calm himself a bit and 
just admire the new pup in an 
indifferent manner. A new ad- 


Table Blessing 


By Florence Gresham 


Thank You, Father, for 
this food 

And for Your tender care; 

May these rich blessings be 
enjoyed 

By children everywhere. 


dition to the kennels—that was 
it—a new addition. 

The puppy had reached him 
now, and yipping and yapping, 
he jumped and put his forefeet 
on Todd’s legs; then he slid 
down to the ground, stretching 
his feet ahead and resting his 
head on them. From this posi- 
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tion he looked up at Todd, 
barking louder than ever. Todd 
squatted down and petted him; 
then, not being able to resist, 
he pulled the pup close in his 
arms and stood up. 

“What do you think of 
him?” asked Mr. Branson, 
watching the flushed face of 
the boy. “Think he’d do bet- 
ter in the hills than a Chihau- 
hua?” 

Todd laughed ‘shakily, “Yes, 
sit! But I’m not going to let 
myself go crazy about him like 
I did about Dusky.” 

“Why not?” asked the man. 

Todd looked up at him, with 
the lively pup filling his hungry 
arms, and he saw the hope- 
ful, kind expression that was 
on Mr. Branson’s face. “Why 
not?” Todd repeated the words, 
searching hard for understand- 
ing and hugging the beautiful 
pup tighter. 


“He’s yours—all yours, Todd. 


That's your surprise I have 
been trying to get for so long.” 

“He’s mine! You mean he’s 
” Todd's voice faltered, and 
suddenly he pressed his face 
into the pup’s hair. ~ 

Mr. Branson decided the 
Chihuahuas might need some 
attention; besides, the way his 
throat felt, he thought it would 
be better if he did not try to 
say another word right then. 


Coralee Hunts a 
Better Way 


(Continued from page 13) 


pening, but Coralee was not. 
She understood Charley and 
his desire to be superior to 
someone. She understood, too, 
how Karl felt about his size 
and his weak body. They were 
not his fault. Where he came 
from, there had not been 
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enough to eat for years because 
of the terrible war. He had had 
no comfortable place to sleep, 
and there had always been too 
much work for him to do. That 
Charley and Teddy should em- 
barrass him about things that 
were no fault of his made her 
angry, and some of her anger 
got into her voice. 

To her surprise, she heard 
herself splutter, “Karl can fight 
for something if it’s worth 
while. Iliss and I can, too. But 


we won't fight just to please 


you, Charley Brewer. Besides, 
there are better ways to fight 
than knocking people about— 
lots better! And you ought to 
know it!” 

Charley gave her a grin in 
answer and asked Teddy if he 
knew where to find Shorty. 

“I got angry and forgot 
about seeing good in Charley,” 
Coralee said to herself. “I 
failed, but if I keep on trying, 
God will show me what to do.” 

She said, “Iliss and Karl and 
I want to meet Red and David 
and go to David’s house. That’s 
nothing for you or anyone else 
to fight about. And certainly, 
Mr. and Mrs. Harrison won't 
like it if we bring Karl there 
all bruised and battered.” 

This time, she knew she had 
said the right thing, for hesita- 
tion crept into Charley’s face. 
He liked every one of the Har- 
tisons. He had been a guest in 
their home many times. He 
would not want them to know 
he had been bullying Karl. 

He cleared his throat un- 
easily. 

“Wait a minute, Teddy,” he 
said. “Let’s get this straight. 
Are all of you going to Dave's 
house, Coralee—this runt 
foreigner, too?” 

lliss answered him in her 
gentle voice, “I was a foreigner 
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Western Maze 
By Boris Randolph 


An animal of the plains is hidden in this maze. Starting at a black 
out all the blind alleys, and you will soon discover what it is. 


not long ago. The grandfathers 
or great-grandfathers of many 
Americans were foreigners. So 
Karl’s not so different from 
most people here. Maybe he 
will be the best American of us 
all.” 

Inwardly, Coralee quailed. 
What Iliss said was true; but 
Coralee could see that it made 
Charley angry. 

She began to tremble so that 
she could not trust herself to 
speak. She tried to calm her- 
self. 

“I'm fighting now, in a way,” 
she told herself. “I’ve got to 


keep my head and not forget 
that Charley is good, no matter 
how he seems!” 

She put an arm through one 
of Iliss’s and the other one 
through Karl’s. 

She smiled as she looked up 
into Charley’s angry face. 

_ “Don’t worry about Karl. 
He'll stand up for worth-while 
things like the rest of us. Of 
course, you and Teddy can 
make trouble for us if you 
want to, for we're just. two 
girls and a boy who's a whole 
head shorter than you; but I’m 
(Please turn to page 29) 
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Vacation Time 
By Kaye Jennings (8 years) 
Pelham, Ga. 
Vacation time is here again; 
Boats come whirling round the 
bend. 
Boys and girls are out to play; 
Vacation time is here today. 


The Bee 
By Loren Litteer (9 years) 
Moran, Kans. 


A black-and-yellow bumblebee 
Came flying straight at me; 

It chased me round a tree 

Till I thought I never would be 


free. 


Summer 
By Lloyd Tredwell (7 years) 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 


Little birds up in the tree, 
Sing along with me, 

For there’s sunshine every day. 
Old Man Winter’s gone away! 


My Little Pig 
By Robert Verstraete (7 years) 
Tracy, Minn. 


Father, Father, I want a pig— 

Not too little and not too big, 

Not too good and not too bad, 

But the very best pig that the 
mother had. 


Whether 
By Cathey Rodgers (8 years) 
Lake Wales, Fla. 


Whether there is sunshine 

Or skies above are gray, 
Let’s always keep a happy heart 
To meet the brand-new day. 


£0.faci.e. 


Robin 
By Daniel Peterson (9 years) 
Jackson, Minn. 


Tweet! Tweet! Tweet! 

Said a robin one fine afternoon 
As I was walking to school. 

I stopped with a jerk and looked, 
But all I could see was a tree. 
But pretty soon I heard, 

Tweet! Tweet! Tweet! 

I looked again, 

But this time I saw a robin. 

It sang its song again— 

Tweet! Tweet! Tweet! 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least four 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for October, send it 
now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give your name, address, and 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 

Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under thir- 
teen years of age who has not 


had his work published on 


these pages within a year. 

We regret that we cannot re- 
turn unused contributions. 

.“Surprise Zoo,” sent in by Caro- 
lyn Lee Churches, published in 
February Wee Wisdom, was the 
same as the booklet ‘Surprise Zoo’’ 
(1033:5), Whitman Publishing 
Company, Racine, Wisconsin. 


June 
By Leada L. Dietz (7 years) 
York, Pa. 


I like June because that is when 
the flowers bloom. That is when 
we can go barefoot. June is when 
school is out. I like June because 
then it is warm. Then we can go 
swimming. June is a nice time on 


a farm. 


The Birds 
By Gary Chandler (8 years) 
Minden, La. 
The birds are so sweet 
When they say tweet, tweet, tweef. 
How I wish their pretty song 
Would last all day long. 


The Robin 
By Jack Cain (9 years) 
Jackson, Minn. 

In the morning when I hear a 
“cheer up,” I always know it’s the 
robin, singing its morning song. 
There is a tree just outside my bed- 
room window with a robin’s nest 
in it. 

One day last summer I saw a 
robin flying to the nest with a 
worm in its mouth. When it got 
to the nest, I saw four little heads 
pop up. The babies ate the worm. 
Pretty soon the little robins learned 
how to fly. In the fall they all 
flew south. I wonder if they will 
come back this spring? 


My Parrakeet 
By Chet Jerry Trutzel (9 yeats) 
Kansas City, Mo. 
I have a little parrakeet 
That sits at home all day; 
I know he must be lonesome 
While I am far away. 
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Johnny’s Airplane Ride 
By Tommy Hartman (11 years) 
Dowagiac, Mich. 


Eleven-year-old Johnny Adams 
had always wanted to go up in an 
airplane, ever since he was a small 
boy. One day Johnny asked his 
father to take him to the airport 
for an airplane ride. His father re- 
plied, “I’m sorry, Johnny, but I 
have to go on a business trip, and 
I won’t be back for a week.” 

“O.K., Dad,” Johnny said in a 
sad fashion. 

A few days later, after Johnny's 
father had left, Tommy and Jimmy 


"Jones came over to see if Johnny 


could go hiking with them. 
Johnny asked his mother, and she 
said he could. So off they went. 
They cut in back of old Mr. Madi- 
son’s place. Then they went across 
to the airport. Johnny stood there 
and watched an airplane take off. 

Jimmy yelled to him, “Come on, 
Johnny.” 

Johnny — “No, wait. Let’s 
go over and watch some planes 
come in.” 

“All right,” Jimmy and Tommy 
agreed. 

“Look!” said Tommy. ‘Here 
comes one now.” 

They waited until it landed. 
The door opened, and out came 
Johnny's dad 

“Dad!” Johnny yelled, “how 
come you're home so soon?” 

“The business meeting was can- 
celed,” he said. “Fill the plane up, 
Joe,” he added. 

“What for, Dad?” asked Johnny. 

“You've always wanted to go 
up in a plane, haven’t you? Well, 
here’s your chance. Climb in, 
Johnny, Jimmy, and Tommy.” 

So Johnny finally got to go up 
in an airplane. 


Black-eyed Susans 


By Nan Bruce Garber (9 years) 
Richmond, Va. ; 


I saw some black-eyed Susans 
Waving in the breeze; 

I saw some black-eyed Susans 
Bowing to the trees; 

I saw some black-eyed Susans 
Looking up and down the coun- 

try-side; 

I saw some black-eyed Susans 

Growing by the roadside. 
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My Church 


By sae” Woolridge (11 years) 
etroit, Mich. 


I love my church and that for 
which it stands: 

The fatherhood of God, the broth- 
erhood of man. 

Christ is our shepherd, our guid- 
ing light. 

Through Him, we know no wrong; 

We can only do what's right. 


The Butterfly Dance 


(Continued from page 11) 


The lights were turned low 
in the living room, and there 
was a fire in the fireplace to 
take the chill off. the early 
spring evening. Mother was 
knitting, and Daddy was read- 
ing the newspaper when Mari- 
beth and the twins went in. 
Usually, the twins made a mad 
rush for the piano, but this 
time Maribeth was there ahead 
of them. “I want to play my 
recital piece for you,” she said, 
and Daddy looked up over his 
paper in surprise. 

“But I thought——” Mother 
began, and Maribeth wondered 
if Miss Jessie had already 
spoken with Mother. 

“Well, hurry,” Laurie said, 
“because Sarah and I want to 
play.” 

“Hurry?” Maribeth thought. 
“No, I can’t hurry. I must be 
relaxed—like I am in the mead- 
ow—like I am at Granny Slo- 


_cum’s house.” 


She tried to forget the twins, 
to fix her mind, instead, upon 
the Great Musician, and to feel 
that His hands were guiding 
hers. 

Her fingers scarcely felt the 
keys as she played. The walls 
of the room seemed to dissolve 
into nothingness. She was alone 
under a starry sky, where all the 
stars suddenly changed into 


butterflies that danced through 
the air, dipping gracefully to 
touch her hair, her lips, her eyes. 
“Butterfly kisses,” she thought. 
beautiful!’ Then, in a 
rush of gladness she realized 
that she was past the difficult 
run that had worried her for so 
many weeks. She had passed it 
(Please turn to inside back cover) 


Coralee Hunts a 


Better Way 


(Continued from page 27) 


not going to believe you will. 
I'm going to believe you're 
good Americans and will act 
like it and let us pass.” 

Charley was looking down at 
her strangely. He took a slow 
half-step backward. Teddy did, 
too. 


Coralee moved forward, 


drawing Iliss and Karl with 
her. With a pounding heart, 
she walked steadily toward the 
schoolhouse till a laugh broke 
from Iliss. 

“Red and David are com- 
ing!” she cried. “They're com- 
ing on the run!” 

The boys were a welcome 
sight to Coralee, too. When 
they met by the swing, she 
looked back at the wide green 
shade under the oak. Charley 
and Teddy had gone. The after- 
noon was still sunny and quiet, 
and the sky was a lovely deep 
blue behind tumbles of fluffy 
white clouds. 

Coralee sighed. The fight she 
had had to make for her 
friends, Iliss and Karl, and her 
own idea of America had taken 
all her wit and courage; but 
it was very worth while, and 
Charley did have good in him. 

Happily, she followed her 
friends toward the Harrison 
home and an afternoon of fun. 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 


Good Words 


Booster 


We bring into our lives what we think about, what we talk about. 
We all want to bring joy and health, peace and plenty, fun and friends 


into our lives. So we need to remember to let God hel 


us to think and 


say only that which is loving, joyous, happy, truthful, kind, cheerful, 


encouraging, and helpful. 


You are the ruler or manager of your thoughts. You are the one 
who lets God ey you be a good ruler of your thinking. And the Good 
Words Booster Club can help you remember the power of your thoughts 


and words. 


The thousands of members of the Good Words Booster Club are 
happy boys and girls because they are proving that kind, loving thoughts 
and words bring vg ey into their lives. 


If you want to 


e€ a member of the Good Words Booster Club, write 


to Barbara Benson, WEE WispoM, Lee’s Summit, Missouri, and ask for 


the club rules and an application form. 


Joyfully and lovingly, 
Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara: 1 received your 
prayer cards, and | like them very 
much. The other day I went to 
look for my club pin. I couldn’t find 
it, so I started to say The Prayer 
of Faith. Two days later I found 
my pin on one of my suits. That 
showed me that God always an- 
swers our prayers even though we 
do not see the answer right away. 
—James. 


It is true, James, that every 
prayer is answered, even though 
we sometimes fail to recognize 
the answer. God is always help- 
ing us to see and hear the an- 
swer, just as God helped you 
to find your club pin. 


Dear Barbara: My children, 
Larry and Patty, just wrote to you, 
wanting to join the Good Words 
Booster Club. I should like to join, 
too, if I may. 

I am the primary superintendent 


of our Sunday school, and I should 
like to ask if the children in my 
department can join the club. I now 
use the stories, poems, and prayers 
in WEE WispoM, and the children 
enjoy them very much. They would 
love to become members of the 
Good Words Booster Club. It 
would be fun to learn to play the 
airplane game together—Mrs. P. 


We are happy, indeed, to 
welcome you and your Sunday 
school department into the 
Good Words Booster Club! -A 
letter of invitation and applica- 
tion forms are on their way to 


you, along with a folder of — 


helpful suggestions for your 
local club. 


Perhaps others of you readers 
would like to have a club with 
your friends, your family, or 
a class at school or Sunday 
school. Write to me, and I shall 


be glad to help you with your 


plans. 


Dear Barbara: The coach here 
has six baseball teams, three in the 
high school and three in the gram- 
mar school. Not so very long ago 
the Reds (the team I’m on) were 
playing the Giants. One of our 
men got hit in the stomach with 
the ball. I prayed for him, and 
he played again right away.—Rob- 
ert. 


When we pray for others, 
Robert, we are giving our very 
finest gift. When we pray for 
others, we help them to have 
a stronger faith, a stronger be- 
lief in God’s loving presence 
always working in,them. And 
it is only when we trust God 
that He is able to help us, to 
heal us, to bless us, and to 
make all things right and good 
for us. 


Dear Barbara: When I feel cross, 
I always try to remember that I 
am a member of the Good Words 
Booster Club. That leads me to fe- 
member to follow the club pledge. 
Then I put on a smile and try to 
make up for my crossness. 

To make things sunny again after 
I have had a quarrel with someone, 
I know that all I have to say are 
a few kind words, But if I say harsh 
words, I only make the quarrel 
deeper. 

If I want anything, I just close 
my eyes and talk to God about it 
and my need is always filled. Some- 
times it is not filled in just the way 
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[had wanted it, but I find that 
God’s way is always a lot better 
than the way I had planned. This 
experience has come to me over and 
again— Annie (Canada). 

Reading your letter, Annie, 
helps us remember to trust God 
to be our help in all ways. 
Thank you for sharing your 
happy adventures in good living 
with us. 


Dear Barbara: 1 cannot answer 
many of the letters that I have re- 


‘ceived because my pen friends did 


not give their full name and ad- 
dress. 

Here are some ideas that I be- 
lieve will help all of us who write 
to pen pals. We need always to 
write our complete name and mail- 
ing address on each letter. We 
should also write our return ad- 
dress on the outside of the en- 
velope. If we are writing to a pen 
pal in another country, we need to 
ask the postmaster the amount of 
postage needed for our letter.—Jack 
(Malaya). 


Thank you, Jack, for the 
good ideas that we may use to 
be better pen pals. 


PEN PALS 

This column gives our readers 
(under 13 years of age) an op- 
portunity to know one another 
better. Among the names 
printed here we hope you will 
find the pen pal you have been 
looking for. We especially in- 
vite our foreign readers to send 
in their names. 


Marilyn L. Bergman (7), 10961 
Pine Ave., Lynwood, Calif.; David 
Bassett (12), Arriba, Colo.; Lucille 
K. Peterson (12), 233 Green Lane, 
Eugene, Oreg.; Marilyn Meserve 
(12), 66 Longfellow St., West- 
brook, Maine; Anne Silting (9), 
37 Gladstone St., Marrickville, 
Sydney, N.S.W., Australia; Mary 
Lou Truss (9), 329 E. Main St., 
Galt, Ont., Canada; Leona Penner 
(11), Box 567, Rosemary, Alta., 
Canada; Jan Everly (11), 3217 
Melemele Pl., Honolulu 14, Hawaii. 
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THE PRAYER. 
OF FAITH 


(Adapted) 


God is my help in every need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God dwells within me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment, night 
and day. 

I now am wise, I now am true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be, 

Through Christ, the Truth that 
is in me. 

God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfailing, 
quick ; 

God is my all, I know no fear, 

Since God and love and Truth 
are here. 


—Hannah More Kohaus 


David Visits the King 


(Continued from page 17) 


he took his staff and his sling. 
Gathering up five small stones 
from the brook, he went into 
the valley to meet the giant. 


Goliath was boastful, in- 
solent, domineering, and cruel; 
he trusted nothing so much as 
his own great strength. ‘‘Am I 
a dog,” he said, “that a boy 
comes to fight me, carrying only 
a stick?” 

David carried his true armor 
in his heart: love, faith, and 
courage—love for Israel’s God, 
faith that God was with him, 
and courage to do what he be- 
lieved to be right. 

“You come to me with a 
sword, a spear, and a shield,” 
David told Goliath. “I come 
to you in the name of the Lord, 
the God of the armies of Israel, 


whom you have defied.” 

Trusting God for protection, 
and so all the earth might know 
there is a God in Israel, David 
took his sling from his girdle, 
placed a stone in it, and with 
steady aim let it fly. The stone 
struck the giant in the center of 
the forehead, and he fell on 
his face to the ground. 

When the Philistines saw 
that their champion was dead, 
they fled in terror. 

(More about David next month) 


Vacation Week End 


(Continued from page 23) 


stead of putting it away.” 

She shuddered and then went 
on: “When I think of what 
might have happened because 
of such a little thing as that! 
What I never could learn in all 
my life before I’ve learned in 
the last ten minutes. And I’ve 
learned it for keeps,” she added 
solemnly. 

Beth glanced at her watch. 
“We'll really have to start, 
girls, if we expect to get you 
all packed and to the depot on 
time.” 

Just before sundown the 
westbound train pulled in and 
out of Maple Grove. Beth 
watched it disappear from view 
on its way to Chicago. 

Mr. Morgan pushed a bag- 
gage truck into place and came 
to stand beside her. 

“Well, Beth,” he said, “from 
all the laughing and chattering, 
I'd say those city girls like 
Maple Grove as much as you 
and I do. Must have had a good 
time all right.” 

Beth turned to him, her eyes 
both grave and happy. “We 
had some thrills, Mr. Morgan, 
and we had a couple of ‘spills,’ 
but all in all it was the grandest 
week end ever!” 
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Roland 
Rexroth 


OCEAN 


OX THIS bright and sun- wy 


hiny summer day let us 
take a quick philatelic trip to a ee 
most interesting group of islands 
in the South Pacific. If we were probably know, sea turtles live 
to take this trip in reality, we a very long time, and the last 
should receive a most peaceful we heard, the old turtle was 
and friendly welcome from the _ still tottering around the ruler’s 
people who live there. In fact, residence. : 
this group of islands whose of- | Tonga has had only three 
ficial name is Tonga is known rulers in 110 years. Its first king 
almost everywhere as the was George Tubou (or Tupou) 
Friendly Islands. I, who was crowned in 1845. 


They were given this name He passed away in 1893 at the 


by early day explorers and ship age of ninety-six, and was suc- 
captains who were impressed ceeded by his great-grandson 
by the intelligence and friendli- George II, who reigned until 


ness of the natives and by their 1918. The third and present 
peaceful and happy ways. ruler is Queen Salote, the 


The Tongan islands are in- granddaughter of George II. 


habited mainly by Polynesian You will notice in our illus- 
people who are supposed to trations that one stamp has the 
have come originally from name of the country spelled 
Samoa. The first Europeans to ‘Tonga,’ while on the other it 
visit the islands were two _ is spelled “Toga.” This is not 
Dutch navigators Willem Cor- a mistake in printing, because 
nelis Schouten and Jakob le both spellings of the name are 


Maire in 1616. Twenty-seven pronounced exactly alike. In 


years later Abel Tasman, for the Polynesian languages that 


whom Tasmania is named, are spoken in the Pacific re- 
landed on and explored some _ gions, the letter “g’” is always 
of the islands. James Cook, the pronounced as if it were “ng.” 


famous British navigator for Hence, “Toga” is pronounced 


whom the Cook Islands are “Tonga.” 


named, made two trips to The half-penny stamp that 
Tonga, in 1773 and in 1777. we illustrate shows a map of 
On the latter visit Captain the Tongan Islands. The one- 
Cook gave the chief of the _— stamp shows a huge 


Tongans a sea turtle. As you breadfruit tree. 
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THIS IS 


LINDA 


Designed by Sylvia Cook 
(9 years) 
Redrawn for reproduction by Dorothy Wagstaff 


If you are under 13 years of age you may submit your drawing of a doll and its wardrobe. A 
letter from a parent or teacher stating that your work is original must accompany yout drawing. 
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The Butterfly Dance 


(Continued from page 29) 


without even knowing! Joy 
welled up within her as she 
finished and turned toward her 
family. 

Sarah and Laurie were gap- 
ing at her in surprise. Daddy 
was clapping his hands, and 
Mother’s face was beaming 
with the proudest, happiest 
look Maribeth had ever seen. 
“Thank You, God—thank You, 
God!” Maribeth’s heart mur- 
mured gratefully. Then she slid 
off the piano bench and went 
over to drop down beside her 
mother on the divan. Mother’s 
arm went around her in a quick 
hug of appreciation and love. 
“It was wonderful, darling,” 
she said. “Wonderful!” She 
kissed the top of Maribeth’s 
head. “Now, I'll go ahead and 
finish the pink organdy!” 

“And I'll wear pink ribbons 
in my hair,” Maribeth planned. 
She could picture herself step- 
ping out onto the platform be- 
fore the waiting audience, con- 
fident and unafraid. Remem- 
bering how she had just played 
the difficult run without even 
knowing it, she felt all light 
and bubbly inside. With God’s 
help, she had conquered her 
own fear. She had learned a 
lesson that would set her free 
for the rest of her life. She 
jumped up and twirled about on 
her toes. 

“I can hardly wait until 
morning to tell Granny Slocum 
and Miss Jessie!” she said. 
Then she remembered the tele- 
phone. She would not have to 
wait. She rushed into the hall 
and called Granny’s number. 

“It worked!” she cried hap- 
pily as the little old lady picked 
up the receiver. “It worked! 
Tl never be afraid again.” 


For anyone who is graduating from high school 
‘this month, You magazine is the perfect gift. It 

has articles to help teen-agers solve their problems 
in health, new jobs, social relationships, and other 
fields that are important to all young people. 

An excellent article in the June issue is the 
second of a series of two, by Duane Valentry, en- 
titled “Why Pray?” In it a number of well-known 
men and women tell in their own words why they 
believe in the power of prayer. This article is ac- 
companied by photographs of Bing Crosby and 
his sons, Rosalind Russell, and Perry Como. 

You also includes fast-moving stories about 
teen-agers in real-life situations. In the June issue, 
for instance, is a baseball story by Jay Worthing- 
ton, entitled “That Little Extra.” It tells about 
Pete Hunter, who is trying to win a college schol- 
arship and break a pitching record all in one 
afternoon. 


Besides its articles and stories, You has pic- 
tures, poetry, and many fascinating feature depart- 
ments. Subscriptions to You magazine, the teen- 
ager’s best friend, are priced at only $1 a year. 


YOU 
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“Hello, everybody. I hope you are having a happy summer vacation and spending 
a lot of time out-of-doors, because the sunshine is so nice now. And I have some 
news that will make the time you spend indoors happier, too. A wonderful new serial 
is starting in WEE WISDOM next month! 

“The new serial is by Rebecca K. Sprinkle, who wrote ‘The Packing-Box Family,’ 
and the name of it is ‘Granddad’s Magic Carpet.’ This serial tells about the Flynn 
family—Professor and Mrs. Flynn and their three children, Michael, Alan, and Lucy. 

“The Flynns have gone to a farm in the mountains of North Carolina to spend the _ 
summer. When Michael, Alan, and Lucy learn that their Grandfather Flynn, who is 
a retired minister, is coming to stay with them during their vacation, they are unhappy 
at first because they think he may spoil their fun. | 

“But they change their minds about Grandfather Flynn in a real hurry when they 
see his ‘magic carpet’ and learn that he is counting on them to help him look for a 
hidden treasure that may be right on the farm! 

“You will like the exciting new serial, so don’t miss the first installment in your 
next month’s WEE WISDOM. If you have a friend who does not receive WEE WIS- 
DOM, this would be the perfect time to send him a subscription, too; since, then, he 
would be in on the fun of ‘Granddad’s Magic Carpet’ right from the start. 

“Of course, the July WEE WISDOM also has plenty of other stories, For instance, 
there is one about a little Mexican burro and a brown rabbit with a hurt leg. This 
story by Anobel Armour is entitled ‘Tamal’ because that is the name of the burro, and 
I am sure you will enjoy it. . 

“Happy vacation to you all, and I'll see you next month!” 
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